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in most cases removed from the entrance, and were re-
placed by revolutionary inscriptions. . . . Here and
there, through a half-opened door, might be seen some
vast quadrangle, in which of old the brilliant carriages were
wont to succeed one another. Now grass was pushing its
way up through the cobble stones of the court-yard and
had, in some cases, even invaded the marble steps which
led up to the great doorway. . . .

" I/Abbaye-aux-Bois was shut; its abbess dead; its
inmates dispersed. The old prioress lingered on in a
miserable room in the neighbourhood tended by a lay-
sister who had refused to leave her. The Church, how-
ever, was open and used by the public. . . ." x

These outward changes were symbolic of the complete
revolution within, of the new spirit which had not indeed
supplanted the old, nor even mingled with it, but which
was striving with the overwhelming force of its long pent-
up energy to sweep all before it. The ideas of Rousseau
and of Voltaire, the anti-religious factors which already in
1764 had expelled the Society of Jesus, the materialistic
and atheistic views of the leaders of the Terror threatened
to engulf the nation and to rob it of its soul. Now was
inaugurated that strange dichotomy by which France, the
most homogeneous of nations, was for so long a time to be
crippled. On one side stood tradition, ancient culture,
religion ; on the other, a new philosophy, an executive
terribly alive and terribly efficient, a democracy which had
founded itself upon atheism and revolution and so had
damaged its cause in the eyes of many rightly thinking
people.
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